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LESSON XL. 
Acts XV. 1-35. 


In the Lessons for the last two months, 
we have considered the early life of Paul; 
his conversion to Christianity near Damas- 
cus; his retirement into Arabia; his flight 
to Jerusalem, and afterwards to Tarsus; 
his labors at Antioch, when first summoned 
there by Barnabas; his journey to Jeru- 
salem, to carry alms to the needy breth- 
ren; his return to Antioch; and his first 
missionary journey, extending through Cy- 
prus, and into the interior of Asia Minor, 
and including visits to Seleucia, Salamis, 
Paphos, Perga, Antioch in Pisidia, Ivonium, 
Lystra, Derbe, and Attalia. 

The present Lesson will be- occupied 
with a new scene in the apostle’s life. 
Not long after he had finished his first 
missionary journey, there came men from 
Jerusalem who thought that converts from 
the Gentiles must conform to the rite of 
circumcision in order to be saved. This 
doctrine at once aroused the opposition of 
Paul and his companion Barnabas. They 
claimed that the Jewish ritual was not 
binding on Christians, and that they 
need not submit to it. The contention 
between the two parties was sharp, and 
it was thought best'to send a delegation 
to Jerusalem to confer with the apostles 
and elders. Paul and Barnabas were 
chief among the number chosen for this 
purpose. As they travelled on their way 
through Pheenicia and Samaria, they re- 
lated to the brethren that many Gentiles 
had been converted through their efforts, 
and caused great joy. When they arrived 
at Jerusalem, they made known to the 

Christians there the same joyful news. 


But converts from the Pharisees, still 
having a strict regard for the Jewish law, 
interposed the same objection which those 
who had gone down to Antioch had made, 
that Gentile converts must be circumcised, 
and commanded to keep the law of Moses. 
It was not merely the question of circum- 
cision that was involved, but the much 
wider principle on which that was based. 
The real point in controversy was the 
relations of the law to the gospel; and it 
was not first raised, nor settled beyond 
dispute, at that time. The council which 
assembled had to consider whether all who 
became Christians must first believe in and 
observe the rites of Judaism; or whether 
that religion, so far as its forms and cere- 
monies were concerned, was done away 
by Christ. How numerous this council 
was we are not informed; but we gather 
from the account of its proceedings that a 
“multitude” were present, and that not 
only the delegation from Antioch, and the 
apostles and elders, but also ‘* the whole 
church” at Jerusalem, took part in it. 
When the controversy had become warm, 
Peter arose, and reminded the assembly 
that, by means of his word, Cornelius and 
many other Gentiles had been converted at 
Cesarea long before, that God had poured 
out his spirit on them even as on the Jews, 
and by faith had purified the hearts of Gen- 
tiles and Jews alike. He said that to put 
a yoke on the necks of the Gentiles which 
the Jews had not been able to bear was to 
tempt God; and that such an act was un- 
called for, since, by the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, all, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, must be saved. Then Paul and 
Barnabas, in order to favor this side of 
the controversy still further, related what 
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great signs and wonders God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by them. Then James, 
the president of the council, called atten- 
tion to the agreement of Peter’s words 
with those of the Prophets; and gave it as 
his opinion that those Gentiles who had 
turned to God should only be requested 
to abstain from meats offered to idols, 
from things strangled, from blood, and 
from unchastity. This proposition was 
accepted: Judas and Silas were chosen 
from among the Christians in Jerusalem 
to return with those who had come from 
Antioch; and a letter was addressed to 
the Christians there, and throughout Syria 
and Cilicia, containing greetings from the 
apostles, elders, and brethren in Jeru- 
salem, a kind recognition of the labors 
of the two chief missionaries to the Gen- 
tiles, Paul and Barnabas, and an injunction 
that Gentile converts abstain from these 
four things, essential to the peace of the 
churches, — meats offered to idols, blood, 
things strangled, and unchastity. 

The delegation from Antioch was accom- 
panied on its return by Silas and Judas. 
The letter received by the brethren there 
filled their hearts with fresh joy. The two 
brethren from Jerusalem, being religious 
teachers, added their labors to those of 
Paul and Barnabas, and helped confirm 
the Christians of Antioch in faith and 


goodness. _ 
Norzs. XV. 1. Lucept ye be circum- 
cised. ‘Those among the Christians who 


taught the necessity of circumcision were 
called Judaizing teachers, or Judaizers. 
They held that the Mosaic law was in full 
force, and that it must be observed by 
believers in Christ as strictly as by the 
Jews. — After the manner of Moses. As 
Moses enjoined. — Ye cannot be saved. 
They did not teach simply that this cus- 
tom was proper, and had better be ob- 
served by all, because this course would 
tend to produce harmony, — had they con- 
tented themselves with teaching no more 
than this, it is probable that they would 
have excited no opposition, — but they 
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taught that its observance was essential 
to the salvation of the soul. 

2. When therefore Paul and Barnabas 
had no small dissension and disputation 
with them. It is probable that Paul at 
this time had preached in Antioch several 
years in all. It was the centre of Gentile 
Christianity, and he had done more than 
all others to make it such. We may well 
believe, therefore, that when these Judaiz- 
ing teachers came down from Jerusalem 
and proclaimed a doctrine in direct opposi- 
tion to a vital point in Paul’s theology, — 
justification by faith—he arrayed all his 
forces of inteliect and feeling against them, 
and made the debate a hot one. — They. 
The Christians in Antioch. — Determined 
that Paul and Barnabas and certain other 
of them should go up to Jerusalem. ‘There 
was great wisdom in this course. It was a 
mark of respect to the apostles and elders, — 
and the church in Jerusalem. The Judaiz- 
ers who came from there could find no fault 
with it, for it was referring the question 
to the source from whence they professed 
to derive their authority. Paul and Bar- 
nabas could find no fault with it, for they 
were made the chief members of the dele- 
gation. It must have done Paul good to 
go to Jerusalem and meet the apostles 
and elders and the whole church. He 
had been in the city but twice since his 
conversion, once he had stayed but fifteen 
days, and once perhaps a shorter time. He 
had been for the most part alone in Arabia 
and Cilicia, or in company with Barnabas 
in Antioch, and on the first missionary 
journey. He had worked out a theology 
in some respects peculiar to himself. No 
doubt he esteemed too lightly, and knew 
too little of, the opinions and characters 
of the leading Christians at Jerusalem. It 
must have helped him to go there, and have 
a friendly council with them; for it must 
have led him to see how much truth they 
held, how much progress they were mak- 
ing, and how much Christian charity they 
were ready to show. 

3. And being brought on their way by 
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the church; t.e., escorted by a delegation 
of the church when they left Antioch. — 
Declaring the conversion of the Gentiles. 
Many Gentiles had been converted during 
the missionary tour through Cyprus and 
Asia Minor, and the unexpected news of 
this caused great joy in Pheenicia and 
Samaria. 

5. There rose up certain of the sect of 
the Pharisees. The Pharisees were ,the 
strict sect among the Jews, and those of 
them who embraced Christianity naturally 
clung to some of their old Jewish notions. 
They thought that Christianity was an 
appendage to Judaism, rather than the 
supplanter of it. 

6. “It is not easy to determine what 
was the constitution of this so-called coun- 
cil; the language of this verse implies that 
the matter was brought before the apostles 
and elders for their deliberation; the lan- 
guage of verse 12, ‘‘ all the multitude,” 
implies that the laity of the church gen- 
erally were present; and the language of 
verse 22, ‘‘then it pleased the apostles 
and elders, with the whole church,” implies 
that they participated in the final action; 
while the language of verse 19 seems to 
imply that James, as president of the coun- 
cil, formally announced the decision. I 
suggest as a reasonable surmise, harmon- 
izing the various expressions, in the narra- 
tive, that after Paul’s account given to the 
church and the criticisms on his course con- 
sequent thereon, the apostles and elders 
met as a committee, and after much dis- 
cussion settled upon their report; that, to 
prepare the way for it, Peter first presented 
his account of the teachings of divine Provi- 
dence several years before; that Paul and 
Barnabas followed with their account of 
their missionary work, and God’s approval 
of it by miracles and wonders; that James 
then announced the decision which the 
officers recommended; and that, finally, 
this report, being ratified by the whole 
church, was embodied in the official docu- 
ment contained in verses 23-29. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that this was 
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not a representative council of the churches 
of Christendom, nor even of Palestine, but 
only the officers and laity of the church at 
Jerusalem, together with the apostles; the 
latter, as the immediate life companions of 
our Lord, would have great influence, irre- 
spective of any ecclesiastical authority which 
they may have possessed.” (Abbott.) 

7. Disputing. Debate. — A good while 
ago. We have already, in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of Acts, had an account 
of Peter’s mission to the Gentiles, which 
resulted in the conversion of Cornelius and 
many others. This was from ten to fifteen 
years before the council at Jerusalem. 

9. And put no difference between us and 
them. Ue made no distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles. — Purifying their hearts 
by faith. Faith puts him who exercises it 
into a condition to become righteous. It 
leads to love and good works. He who 
sincerely believes in God’s mercy and love, 
Christ’s mission, and an immoftal career for 
the soul will have his heart purified from 
error and sin. Christian faith sets the 
heart on the highest objects. 

10. Now therefore why tempt ye God, to 
put a yoke? ‘“* Why do ye provoke the anger 
of God, by putting a yoke?” (Noyes.) 

11. Through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The whole work of Christ for the 
world is of grace. It is a favor, —a free 
gift. He who fully receives its benefits is 
saved from error, fear, doubt, and sin, in 
this life and in the next. 

13. James. This was James the Less, 
sometimes called Bishop of Jerusalem. It 
is probable that he was president of the 
council. ‘¢ When the minds of the assem- 
bly were thus prepared,” says Neander, 
‘“¢ James came forward, who, on account of 
his strict observance of the law, was held 
in the greatest reverence by the Jews, and 
in whose words, therefore, the greatest con- 
fidence would be placed. He brought their 
deliberations to a close, by a proposal which 
corresponded to his own peculiar modera- 
tion and mildness, and was adapted to com- 
pose the existing differences. Referring to 
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Peter’s address, he said that this apostle 
had shown how God had already received 
the Gentiles, in order to form a people 
dedicated to his service; and this agreed 
with the predictions of the prophets, who 
had foretold that, in the times when the 
decayed theocracy was to be gloriously 
revived, the worship of Jehovah would 
be extended also among the Gentiles. 
Accordingly, what had recently occurred 
among the Gentiles need not excite their 
astonishment. God, who effected all this, 
was now fulfilling his eternal counsel, as he 
had promised by the prophets. Since, 
therefore, by this eternal counsel of God, 
the Gentiles were to be incorporated into 
his Kingdom by the Messiah, let them not 
dare to do any thing which might obstruct 
or yetard the progress of this work. They 
ought not to lay any unnecessary burdens 
on the converted Gentiles.” 

19. Wherefore my sentence is. Literally, 
wherefore I*judge.— That we trouble not 
them. By putting upon them the burden 
of Jewish ceremonies. 

20. From pollutions of idols. Only 
parts of the animals offered to the gods 
in sacrifice were consumed on the altar; 
other parts were sometimes sold in the 
markets. The Jews regarded it as a great 
offence to partake of such meats, and most 
Jewish converts to Christianity had a strong 
prejudice against them. Gentile Christians, 
on the other hand, saw no harm in eating 
them. But James here gives it as his opin- 
ion that’ they should be advised to abstain 
from them; and to this the assembly agreed. 
Paul afterwards, while declaring that there 
is nothing unclean in such meats, advises 
Gentile Christians to abstain from them, 
that they may not give offence to others. 
See Rom. xiv. and 1 Cor. vili. — And from 
fornication. ‘* The other practices, it will 
be observed, relate to things which are not 
sinful per se, but derive their character from 
positive law or from circumstances. ‘The 
reason, probably, for associating this im- 
morality with such practices, is that the 
heathen mind had become so corrupt as 
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almost to have lost the idea of chastity as 
a virtue.” (Hackett.) No sin was so prev- 
alent among the Gentiles as-this, and con- 
sequently there was none against which 
Gentile Christians so much needed to be 
warned. — And from things strangled, and 
from blood. The flesh of animals which 
had been strangled was an abomination to 
the Jews, but highly esteemed among the 
Gentiles. The Jews were forbidden to 
partake of blood in any shape; but the 
Gentiles often drank it at their idolatrous 
feasts, and in various ways mingled it with 
their food. The Gentile Christians were 
admonished to abstain from these, because 
it would give great offence to Jewish Chris- 
tians if they knew that they partook of 
them. 

21, Various meanings have been attached 
to this verse, but we find none which we 
prefer to that of Livermore, who says: 
‘«The sense of this verse appears to be 
that, as the above things were essentially 
prohibited by the Jewish law, which was 
read in every city on the Sabbath day, the 
Gentile converts ought to abstain from them 
out of deference to the feelings of their 
Jewish brethren, if for no other reason. If 
these habits to which the Gentiles had been 
addicted while idolaters were not rigidly 
discontinued, there would be a constant 
source of irritation existing, from, the dis- 
pleasure of the Jewish disciples towards 
their fellow-Christians.” 

28. These necessary things. We should 
remember that we are in no position to 
appreciate the necessity there was that 
Gentile converts should abstain from three 
of the four things named. 

‘* Observe the radicalism of this letter: 
circumcision, ablutions, the observance of 
days, the discrimination between clean and 
unclean things, together with the whole 
Jewish ritual, were swept away. Take 
note, also, that the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath is not among the necessary things 
laid upon the Gentile Christians.” (Abbott.) 

Hints. — This Lesson suggests a great 
variety of topics for consideration. Proba- 
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bly the best course to pursue with young 
scholars will be to make them familiar with a 
few of the leading facts, and then impress on 
their minds the wisdom of following the ex- 
ample of the Christians in Antioch, in seek- 
ing counsel of others. With older scholars, 
the facts related may be noticed more at 
length, and attention called to the need we 
all have of seeking advice; to faith as a 
means of purifying the heart ; and to salva- 
tion through Christ as a work of grace, — 
a favor from God. Adult classes can select 
from the Lesson such questions as they may 
prefer to discuss. 

REFERENCES. — Conybeare and Howson, 
(ch. vii.), Neander’s Planting and Training 
(Book ut., ch. iv.), Renan’s Saint Paul, 
(ch. ui.), and Olshausen’s Commentary, 
(Vol. III.) are among the works that con- 
tain a full account of the,;Council at Jeru- 
salem. Those wishing to see a thorough 
discussion of the question whether this visit 
of Paul be identical with that which he men- 
tions in Gal. ii. are referred to the note 
at the end of ch. vii., in Conybeare and 
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LESSON XL = 
Acts XV. 36.— XVI. 13. 


Our last Lesson was occupied with what 
is usually known as Paul's third visit to 
Jerusalem. The occasion of this visit was 
to consult with the leading Christians there 
as to the extent which Gentile converts to 
Christianity should be required to observe 
the Jewish law. The result was a decided 
triumph for Paul and the Gentile party in 
the Church. 

Not long after the apostle’s return from 
Jerusalem, he proposed to Barnabas that 
they should again visit the cities in Cyprus 
and Asia Minor which had been the scene 
of their missionary labors, and see whether 
their converts remained steadfast in the 
Christian faith and life. Barnabas, while 
agreeing to this, desired to take with them 
Mark, who, on the former journey, had 
accompanied them as far as Perga, and 
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then suddenly turned back to his home in 
Jerusalem. To this wish of Barnabas Paul 
would not accede; and, in consequence, 
the contention between them became so 
severe that they separated, and each took 
a different course and chose his own com- 
panion. Barnabas chose his kinsman Mark, 
and sailed for Cyprus, his native island ; 
and Paul chose Silas, who recently had 
come with him from Jerusalem, and started 
on what is known as his second missionary 
journey. Leaving Antioch, he first visited 
the churches in Syria and (ilicia, many of 
which no doubt he had planted. He then 
pursued his way into Lycaonia, and visited 
the churches which he and Barnabas had 
founded in Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium. 
Lystra was the home of Timothy, a young 
man who probably had become a believer 
in Christianity when Paul and Barnabas 
first preached it in that city. His religious 
education had been conducted with care 
from his childhood. He wa well spoken 
of by the Christians in Lystra and Ico- 
nium. He possessed qualities of mind 
and heart which rendered him attractive 
to Paul; and he chose him to accompany 
him in his travels, in addition to Silas. 
From this time we find the name of Tim- 
othy closely associated with that of the 
great apostle. 

It is probable that Paul and his com- 
panions, after visiting Iconium, went to 
Antioch, in Pisidia; for, having visited the 
other churches which he had planted in 
Asia Minor, it is not likely that be would 
omit the one here. But, however this may 
have been, we learn frém the account in 
the Acts that they went throughout Phrygia 
and the region of Galatia. 
new and large field, embracing important 
cities, and which afterwards contained im- 
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portant churches; but we have no means 
of knowing how many or which of them 
Paul and his fellow-laborers founded at 
this time. We may safely conjecture that 
they prolonged their stay in these regions ; 
and we know from the apostle’s Epistle 
to the Galatians that his attachment to 
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that people was peculiarly strong and his 
preaching among them effective. 

After preaching in these provinces, the 
apostle and his companions took a westerly 
course, with the design of carrying the 
gospel into the ancient province of Asia; 
but a divine admonition hindered them, 
and, pursuing their way into Mysia, they 
attempted to go into Bithynia, one -of the 
northern provinces of Asia Minor. But 
the divine spirit again warned them that 
their work did not lie in that direction; so 
they passed through Mysia until they came 
to Troas, a seaport in the extreme west of 
that province. Here Paul had a vision, 
in which a man of Macedonia stood before 
him, and entreated him to come over and 
offer help to his countrymen. The apostle 
interpreted the vision as a revelation of 
the divine will that the gospel should be 
carried into Europe; and, with his com- 
panions, now increased to three by the 
addition of Wake, he took ship for Neapo- 
lis, and thence proceeded to Philippi, one 
of the most important cities of Macedonia. 
In this province, Paul stood for the first 
time on European soil; and Philippi was 
undoubtedly the first city of Europe, with 
the exception of Rome, to hear the gospel 
proclaimed. 

Notes. XY. 36. And see how they do. 
Paul had reference mainly to their spiritual 
condition in the use of this phrase. 

37. And Barnabas determined. ‘* The 
feelings of Barnabas may have influenced 
him more than his judgment, since he and 
Mark were cousins.” (Hackett.) 

39. And the contention was so sharp. 
‘¢ A severe contention arose. Barnabas 
insisted on his purpose, Paul on his view 
of the merits of the case; and, as neither 
would yield, they parted. Some writers 
lay all the blame on Barnabas, in spite of 
the impartiality of the text. There was 
heat evidently on both sides. . . . It de- 
serves to be remarked that this variance 
did not estrange these brethren from their 
work, or occasion any permanent diminu- 
tion of their regard for each other. In 
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1 Cor. ix. 6, which was written after this 
occurrence, Paul alludes to Barnabas as a 
Christian teacher who possessed and de- 
served the confidence of the churches. 
The passage contains fairly that implica- 
tion; even the error of Barnabas in yield- 
ing to the Jewish party (Gal. ii. 13) leads 
Paul to speak of him as one of the very 
last men whom any one would suppose 
capable of swerving from the line of duty. 
And who can doubt that Barnabas recipro- 
cated these sentiments towards the early, 
long-tried friend, with whom he had acted 
in so many eventful scenes, and whom he 
saw still animated by the same affection 
towards himself, and the same devotion to 
the cause of their common Master? Luke 
does not mention the name of Barnabas 
again in the Acts. It is impossible to trace 
him further with any certainty. One tra- 
dition is that he went to Milan, and died 
as first bishop of the church there ; another 
is that, after living some years at Rome and 
Athens, he suffered martyrdom in his native 
Cyprus.” (Hackett.) 

40. Silas. He is always called Silas 
in the Acts, and Silvanus in Paul’s Epis- 
tles. He was with Paul during the greater 
part of his second missionary journey. — Be- 
ing recommended by the brethren. ‘* It is not 
without significance that Barnabas is rep- 
resented as setting out upon his journey 
with Mark without any special sympathy 
or approval, while Paul is commended’ to 
the grace of God by the assembled church. 
We may hence fairly conclude that in this 
controversy the judgment of the brethren 
went in the main with Paul.” (Abbott.) 

41. Syria and Cilicia. We are nowhere 
informed how many or what churches there 
were in Syria and Cilicia; but it is highly 
probable that among the Syrian churches 
was one in Damascus, and among the Cili- 
cian one in Tarsus. 

XVI. 1. YTimotheus. The Latin of 
Timothy. His father’s name is unknown. 
His mother’s name was Eunice, and his 
grandmother’s Lois. His father was a 
Greek and a heathen. Had he been a 
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proselyte, his son would have been circum- 
cised. His mother was a Jewess by birth 
and education, but became a Christian be- 
fore this second visit of Paul, probably at 
his first visit. : 

3. Circumcised him. It seems to some 
that Paul was inconsistent in circumeising 
Timothy, while he had a short time before 
refused to circumcise Titus (Gal. ii. 3). 
In the one case, however, the rite was in- 
sisted on as essential to the Christian pro- 
fession, and Paul refused to yield; in the 
other, it seemed to him the easiest way to 
prevent cavilling on the part of the Jews 
against one who was to accompany him in 
his labors, and he accommodated himself to 
their prejudices. He stoutly refused in the 
one case, and voluntarily complied in the 
other, because the circumstances in the two 
cases were different. 

4. They delivered them the decrees for to 
keep. These “ decrees” were contained in 
the letter prepared by the council at Jeru- 
salem (xv. 23-27). 

5. And so were the churches established 
in the faith. Both by means of this visit, 
and also of the peace secured between the 
Jewish and Gentile converts. 

6. Phrygia. ‘‘ Perhaps there is no geo- 
graphical term in the New Testament which 
is less capable of an exact definition. Many 
maps convey the impression that it was co- 
ordinate with such terms as Bithynia, Cili- 
cia, or Galatia. But in fact there was no 
Roman province of Phrygia till considerably 
after the first establishment of Christianity 
in the peninsula of Asia Minor. The word 
was rather ethnological than political, and 
denoted, in a vague manner, the western 
part of the central region of that peninsula. 
By Phrygia we must understand an exten- 
sive district, which contributed portions to 
several Roman provinces, and varying por- 
tions at different times. As to its physical 
characteristics, it was generally a table- 
land, but with considerable variety of ap- 
pearance and soil. Several towns men- 
tioned in the New Testament were Phrygian 
towns, — such, for instance, as Iconium and 
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Colosse; but it is better to class them with 
the provinces to which they politically be- 
longed. All over this district the Jews 
were probably numerous. They were first 
introduced there by Antiochus the Great; 
and we have abundant proof of their pres- 
ence there from the Acts.”? (Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary.) — And the region of Galatia. 
‘The Roman province of Galatia may be 
roughly described as the central region of 
the peninsula of Asia Minor. It would be 
difficult to define its exact limits. In fact, 
they were frequently changing. At one 
time, there is no doubt that this province 
contained Pisidia and Lycaonia ; and there- 
fore those towns of Antioch, Iconium, Lys- 
tra, and Derbe, which are conspicuous in 
the narrative of St. Paul’s travels. But 
the characteristic part of Galatia lay north- 
ward from those districts. On the table- 
land between the Sangarius and the Halys, 
the Galatians were settled in three tribes, 
the first of which is identical in name with 
a tribe familiar to us in the history of Gaul. 
These eastern Gauls preserved much of 
their ancient character, and something of 
their ancient language.” — (Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary.) — Forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost. In what way they were forbidden, 
whether by some special providence, or by 
the direct communication of the Spirit, we 
are not informed. — Asia. Not the conti- 
nent of that name, of course, nor Asia 
Minor, but a Roman province, which em- 
braced the western part of Asia Minor, and 
of which Ephesus was the capital. 

7. Mysia. A province in the north-west 
of Asia Minor. — Assayed. Attempted. 
— Bithynia. A province north-east of 
Mysia. — But the Spirit suffered them not. 
The best authorities read ‘the Spirit of 
Jesus,” and this reading is doubtless the 
true one. In what way the spirit prevented 
them we are not told. 

8. And they passing by Mysia. They 
passed by Mysia, so far as preaching was 
concerned ; of course, they passed through 
it to reach Troas. — Troas. This was the 
name of a small maritime district of Mysia, 
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and Alexandria Troas was the name of a 
city in this district near the site of ancient 
Troy. Probably the city is here referred 
to rather than the district. 

9. And a vision appeared to Paul in the 
night. Whether in a dream or an ecstasy, 
the language does not decide. — A man of 
Macedonia. Known to be such, probably 
by his costume. Macedonia was a large 
country in the south-east of Europe, and 
in the time of Paul a Roman province. — 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us. 
Help us by preaching the gospel. No part 
of Europe, except perhaps Rome, had yet 
heard the gospel preached. ‘‘ ‘The genius 
of the whole continent, and even of ages 
to come, the genius of vast multitudes of 
men seeking for light and peace, and find- 
ing none, appeared, as it were, in the per- 
son of that seeming ‘Macedonian man, and 
asked for ‘‘help.” That wortl beautifully 
describes the chief office of the Christian 
religion, in its blessed influence upon the 
world. It is help, guidance, light. It is 
help to aid man in working out his own 
salvation; in being good, and doing good. 
It is not a substitute for his own exertions, 
but a quickener and director of them. It 
saves'man by helping him save’ himself.” 
(Livermore. ) 

il. We came with a straight course. 
That is, with a fair wind. — Yo Samothra- 
cia. ‘* An island in the Agean Sea, thirty- 
eight miles from the coast of Thrace, and 
about midway between Troas and Neapolis. 
It is of an oval shape, eight miles long and 
six broad, and remarkable for its extreme 
elevation, rising 5,240 feet above the eleva- 
tion of the sea. It is without good harbors, 
but affords good anchorage. If, as was 
apparently the case, the wind was from the 
south, there would bave been smooth water 
anywhere along the shore. The implica- 
tion is that the ship spent the night at 
anchor, proceeding the next day on its 
course.” — Neapolis. This was the seaport 
of Philippi, ten miles distant from it. 

12. Philippi, ... a@ colony. ‘The 
fact that Philippi was a colony is men- 
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tioned here in explanation of the events 
which followed. The phrase is a technical 
one, applied in Roman literature to certain 
communities, possessed of peculiar privi- 
leges. No colony was established with- 
out special authority from the parent gov- 
ernment at Rome, and no Roman could be 
sent out as a colonist without his free con- 
sent. The city thus founded was a minia- 
ture of Rome; its members had all the 
rights of Roman citizens; the Latin lan- 
guage was spoken, and the Roman law 
administered; the coins had Latin in- 
scriptions. Philippi, though originally 
founded by the Greeks, was subsequently 
made a colony by Augustus.” 

Hints. — This Lesson will be found 
interesting from a geographical point of 
It should be studied by the aid of a 
good map. Attention should be called to 
the fact that Luke, the writer of the Acts, 
joined Paul, Silas, and Timothy at Troas, 
and that we shall now have to a considera- 
able extent the report of an eye-witness. 
The character of Timothy, as gathered 
from the New Testament, may be noticed. 
For practical suggestions, the contention 
between Paul and Barnabas can be studied 
with profit. 

REFERENCES. — Conybeare and How- 
son’s work (ch. vili.) is very full on this 
part of Paul’s journey. Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary (or some other) can also be 
consulted to great advantage. 


view. 


, LESSON XLII. 
Acts XVI. 13-24. 


In the last Lesson, we followed Paul as far 
as Philippi, a city in the south-eastern part 
of Macedonia. On the first Sabbath after 
his arrival here, he went out to the place 
where the Jews were accustomed to meet 
for worship, — not a synagogue, but a less 
pretentious place called a proseuche, — on 
the banks of the river Gangas. Among 
the worshippers was a woman named Lydia, 
a native of Thyatira, —a city famous for 
its dyes, — and a seller of purple. Paul 


spoke, no doubt, in the same strain in 
which he had preached to the Jews so 
many times before. Lydia listened with 
attention, and her heart was touched by 
the divine message which he uttered. She 
was convinced of its truth, professed her 
belief in it, and was baptized, together with 
her household. She gave Paul and his com- 
panions an urgent invitation to make her 
house their abode while they remained in 
the city, and this invitation they accepted. 

While they tarried in Philippi, a female 
slave, supposed to be possessed of a sooth- 
saying spirit, but in reality, no doubt, in- 
sane, followed them many days to the house 
of prayer, crying out as she went, ‘‘ These 
men are the servants of the most high God, 
which show us the way of salvation.” This 
idea she probably had caught by hearing 
them preach: One day, as she followed 
them, Paul, grieved at her sad_ state, 
turned about, and in the name of Jesus 
healed her. Her owners, who had made 
her a source of profit to themselves by her 
soothsaying, now saw that she would bring 
them no further gain in that way, and 
became enraged at Paul and Silas. They 
laid violent hands on them, drew them into 
the forum before the magistrates, and 
brought against them the accusation that 
they were Jews, greatly troubling the city, 
and teaching customs which it was not law- 
ful for Romans to follow. As the case was 
apparently one of Romans against Jews, 
it was easy to prejudice both the multitude 
and the magistrates. The multitude uni- 
tedly rose up against them, and the 
magistrates tore their clothes from them, 
commanded that they should be beaten, 
and then that they should be cast into 
prison. The jailer was charged to keep 
them safely, so he ‘‘ thrust them into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in 
the stocks.” 

Norms. XVI. 14. Lydia. She was a 
Jewish proselyte. This is indicated by the 
words ‘‘ which worshipped God.” — Thya- 
tira. This was a considerable city in the 
western part of Asia Minor. 
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15. And when she was baptized, and her 
household. Her household may or may not 
have comprised children, and therefore 
infant baptism may or may not have been 
administered on this occasion. ‘* What 
may fairly be deduced from this verse is 
this: that by means of Lydia’s faith her 
household were brought unto Christ and 
his Church.” 

16. Possessed with a spirit of divination. 
Literally, a spirit of Python. ‘ Python was 
one of the names of Apollo, the Grecian 
god of fine arts, of music, poetry, medicine, 
and eloquence. Of these he was esteemed 
to have been the inventor. He was reputed 
to be the third son of Jupiter and Latona. 
He had a celebrated temple and oracle at 
Delphi, which was resorted to from all 
parts of the world, and which was, perhaps, 
the only oracle that was in universal repute. 
The name Python is said to have been given 
him because, as soon as he was born, he de- 
stroyed with arrows a serpent of that name 
that had been sent by Juno to persecute 
Latona; hence his common name was the 
Pythian Apollo. His worship was almost 
universal. In the celebrated oracle at 
Delphi, the priestess of Apollo pretended 
to be inspired; became violently agitated 
during the periods of pretended inspira- 
tion; and, during these periods, gave such 
responses to inquirers as were regarded as 
the oracles of the god. Others, it is prob- 
able, would also make pretensions to such 
inspiration ; and the art of fortune-telling, or 
of jugglery, was extensively practised, and 
was the source of much gain.” (Barnes.) 

There is no evidence that the woman 
claimed to be a soothsayer. It is probable 
that she was simply a lunatic, whose mani- 
acal utterances her unscrupulous masters 
made a source of gain, by interpreting 
them as prophecies, 

It would seem that Paul regarded her as 
possessed of an evil spirit; but it does not 
follow that his view of her condition was 
correct. It is most natural to suppose that 
he and the other apostles held simply the 
| opinions of their age about such matters. 
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17. The same followed Paul and us. 
This is easily accounted for, on the theory 
that she was insane: it is not easily ac- 
counted for on any other theory. 

19. The hope of their gains was gone. 
Covetousness was at the bottom of the 
persecution raised against Paul and Silas. 

20. Do exceedingly trouble our city. ‘*To 
cast out ungodliness is a trouble to those 
who get gain by it.” — And teach customs 
which are not lawful for us to receive, being 
Romans. The Roman government allowed 
in its provinces the original religion of its 
inhabitants, and forbade the introduction 
of innovations in religion. There was some 
ground, therefore, for the charge brought 
against the apostles. To preach Christian- 
ity in a Roman city was necessarily to vio- 
late-the Roman laws. It was to disturb the 
existing religions, by trying to introduce a 
new. Those who preached it had to choose 
that they would obey God rather than men. 
“It was impossible,” says Hackett, ‘‘ that 
the gospel should be preached without com- 
ing into contact with the Roman laws. The 
gospel was designed to subvert one system 
of false religion as well as another. It 
purposed to save the souls of men without 
respect to the particular government or 
political institutions under which they lived. 
The apostles in the promulgation of their 
message acted under a higher authority 
than that of the Caesars; and the opposi- 
tion between Christianity and heathenism 
soon became apparent, and led to the per- 
secutions which the Roman power inflicted 
on the church in the first centuries.” 

22. And the multitude rose up together 
against them. Not that they made an 
actual onset upon them, for they were now 
in the hands of the officers, but that they 
raised a cry on all sides for the punishment 
of the offenders. — And the magistrates 
rent off their clothes. The clothes of Paul 
and Silas. The magistrates may have done 
this themselves, or they may have ordered 
it to be done. The language admits of 
either interpretation. — And commanded 
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‘¢ Thrice was I beaten with rods.” This was 
one of the instances. The other two the 
history has not recorded. 

23. And when they had laid many stripes 
upon them. The Jewish law restricted the 
blows to ‘‘ forty save one; ” but among the 
Romans the severity of the punishment 
depended on the equity or caprice of the 
judge. It should be remembered that Paul 
and Silas had had no proper trial. They 
were ‘‘ beaten openly, and uncondemned.”’ 

24. And made their feet fast in the stocks. 
‘¢ This was an instrument for torture as well 
as confinement. It was a heavy piece of 
wood with holes, into which the feet were 
put, so far apart as to distend the limbs 
in the most painful manner.” 

Hints. — Attention may be called to the 
conversion of Lydia; to the grounds on 
which her household may have been baptized ; 
her great hospitality ; divination; the men- 
tal condition of the bond-maid whom Paul 
healed; the probable belief of Paul con- 
cerning divination and demoniacal posses- 
sions; the power by which he wrought 
miracles ; the ways in which the baseness of 
the men who owned the damsel is manifest ; 
the readiness of the magistrates to heed the 
wishes of the multitude; the way in which 
the preaching of the gospel violated Roman 
laws. 


LESSON XLIII. 
Acts XVI. 25-40. 


Pavt and Silas had been seized, scourged, 
and cast into prison. They were suffering 
severe pains of body, and deprived of pro- 
claiming their precious message, except 
perchance to the keeper of the prison, yet 
they retained their Christian cheerfulness 
and trust. Still they could pray, and their 
prayers found utterance in songs of praise, 
to which their fellow-prisoners listened. 

Suddenly the scene was changed, an 
earthquake shook the prison to its founda- 
tions ; its doors were opened by the shock, 
and the prisoners’ chains loosed. The jailer 


to beat them. Paul says, 2 Cor. xi. 25,| was aroused out of sleep, saw that the prison 
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doors were open, and feared that the pris- 
oners had fled. When he was about to take 
his own life to escape death at the hands of 
the Roman authorities, Paul entreated him 
to desist from his purpose, for the prisoners 
were yet in his keeping.. The heart of the 
jailer, who doubtless had heard from Paul 
and Silas something of gospel truth, was 
touched. He brought them out of the 
inner prison, and inquired of them what he 
should do to be saved. They assured him 
that, by belief in Jesus Christ, salvation 
could be gained for himself and all who 
belonged to him. They instructed him and 
all his family in the way of salvation; and 
all were baptized, and rejoiced in God. 

The next day, an order came from the 
magistrates for the release of Paul and 
Silas. But when the jailer communicated it 
to them, and'bade them go in peace, Paul 
asserted that they were Roman citizens, who, 
uncondemned, had been scourged and thrust 
into prison, and that they would not be let 
out in this secret way. He demanded that 
the magistrates come themselves, and bring 
them out. The magistrates, when they 
heard that the two men were Romans, 
were afraid; for they saw how flagrant 
had been their offence against them, and 
how great was their danger of severe pun- 
ishment. They went to the prison, begged 
them not to enter complaints against them, 
led them out, and entreated them to leave 
the city. The released prisoners went to 
the house of Lydia, met the brethren there, 
exhorted them to continue steadfast in the 
faith, and departed. 

Norms. XVI. 26. And suddenly there 
was a great earthquake. It is evident that 
the writer means to convey the idea that 
there was a miraculous intervention of the 
Deity on this occasion. 

27. Was about to kill himself. Two 
things should be remembered in connection 
with this rash impulse of the jailer: 1. That 
suicide among the Romans was more fre- 
quent, and regarded less disgraceful, than 
among us; 2. That his course need not 
appear consistent. How often it happens 


35 


that one’s first impulse in an emergency is 
to do a very foolish thing! 

30. What must I do to be saved? “Their 
answer in the next verse shows with what 
meaning the jailer proposed this question. 
It cannot refer to any fear of punishment 
from the magistrates; for he had now 
ascertained that the prisoners were all 
safe, and that he was in no danger from 
that source. Besides, had he felt exposed 
to any such danger, he must have known 
that Paul and Silas had no power to pro- 
tect him: it would have been useless to 
come to them for assistance. The question 
in the other sense appears abrupt, it is 
true; but we are to remember that Luke 
has recorded only parts of the transaction. 
The unwritten history would perhaps jus- 
tify some such view of the circumstances 
as this. The jailer is suddenly aroused from 
sleep by the noise of the earthquake ; he sees 
the doors of the prison open; the thought 
instantly seizes him, — the prisoners have 
fled. He knows the rigor of the Roman 
law, and is on the point of anticipating his 
doom by self-murder. But the friendly 
voice of Paul recalls his presence of mind. 
His thoughts take at once a new direction. 
He is aware that these men claim to be 
the servants of God; that they profess to 
teach the way of salvation. It would be 
nothing strange if, during the several days 
or weeks that Paul and Silas had been at 
Philippi, he had heard the gospel from 
their own lips; had been one among those 
at the river-side, or in the market, whom 
they had warned of their danger, and 
urged to repent and lay hold of mercy 
offered to them in the name of Christ. 
And now, suddenly, an event has taken 
place, which convinces him in a moment 
that the things which he has heard are 
realities. It was the last argument, per- 
haps, which he needed to give certainty 
to a mind already inquiring, hesitating. 
He comes trembling, therefore, before 
Paul and Silas, and asks them to tell him 
again, more fully, what he must do to 
be saved.” (Hackett.) 
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31. Believe onthe Lord Jesus Christ. We 
have before explained that by this expres- 
sion the apostles meant the reception of 
Christ’s religion into the heart. ‘* Faith in 
Christ is put for the whole religion, of which 
he is the author and finisher.” 

35. Sergeants. The inferior officers in 
attendance, more correctly called lictors. 

87. They have beaten us openly uncon- 
demned, being Romans. Three aggravating 
circumstances are here mentioned: 1. They 
had been beaten publicly ; 2. They had been 
punished, before they were proved guilty. 
8. They were Roman citizens. Paul was a 
Jew by birth, but had acquired the right of 
Roman citizenship. This gave those who 
possessed it certain privileges not enjoyed 
by others. It was expressly forbidden by 
the Roman law that a citizen should be 
beaten or bound. — But let them come them- 
selves and fetch us out. ‘It was proper 
that they should be required to do this: 
1. Because they had been illegally impri- 
soned, and the injustice of the magistrates 
should be acknowledged; 2. Because the 
Roman laws had been violated, and the 
majesty of the Roman people insulted; 
and honor should be done to the laws; 
3. Because injustice had been done to 
Paul and Silas, and they had a right to 
demand just treatment and protection; 
4. Because such a public act on the part 
of the magistrates would strengthen the 
young converts, and show them that the 
apostles were not guilty of a violation of 
the laws; 5. Because it would tend to 
the honor and furtherance of religion. It 
would be a public acknowledgment of’ their 
innocence, and would go far toward lend- 
ing to them the sanction of the laws as reli- 
gious teachers.” (Barnes.) 

38. They feared when they heard that 
they were Romans. They found that they 
had violated the Roman laws, and trembled 
in view of the consequences. 

39. And they came and besought them. 
There is a wonderful difference between 
their conduct now and when Paul and Silas 
were brought before them, and accused of 
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being Jews troubling the city and subvert- 
ing laws. 

Hints. — This Lesson may be employed 
to teach that true religion imparts to us 
cheerfulness and trust in God; that deliv- 
erance from trouble may come in a way 
in which we do not expect; that faith in 
Christ, as the Great Teacher and Guide, is 
the sure way of salvation; and that there 
are times when it is our duty to assert our 
rights, and insist that they be respected. 


In this word faith, as used by St. Paul, 
we reach a point round which the cease- 
less stream of religious exposition and 
discussion has for ages circled. Even for 
those who misconceive Paul’s line of ideas 
most completely, faith is so evidently the 
central point in his system, that their 
thoughts cannot but centre upon it. — 
Matthew Arnold. 


BistE Worp Book. A Glossary of Serip- 
ture ‘lerms which have changed their pop- 
ular meaning, or are no longer in general 
use. By William Swinton, author of 
‘* Harper’s Language Series,” ‘* Word- 
Book,” ‘“* Word-Analysis,”” &e. Edited 
by Prof. T. J. Conant, D.D. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1876, 
pp. 106. 

This is a handy little book, designed ‘ for 
the use of Sunday-School Teachers, Bible: 
Classes, and Bible readers generally,” but 
it is not one of the first helps to the study 
of the Bible which should be bought. It 
simply contains in compact form what may 
be found in an unabridged Dictionary. 
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LESSON XL. 


{[AueusrT 6.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XV. 1-35. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — But we believe that, through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be 
saved, even as they. — AcTS xv. 11. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: about A.D. 50. 

A controversy arises among the Christians 
at Antioch. 

Paul and Barnabas and others are sent to 
Jerusalem to confer with the Apostles and 
Elders. 

A council is held, and its decision sent to 
the Christians at Antioch, and throughout 
Syria and Cilicia. F 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. Where did we leave Paul and Barnabas in 
the last lesson ? 

At the city oy Antioch. 

2. Who came to Antioch after Paul and Bar- 
nabas arrived there ? 

Some Christian teachers from Judea. 

8. What did these teachers say that the Chris- 
tians in Antioch ought to do? 

They said that they ought to keep all the laws 
given to the Jews in the Old Testament. 

4. Did Paul and Barnabas agree with these 
teachers ? 

They did not, but opposed what they taught. 

p: What did the Christians in Antioch then 
do? 

They sent Paul and Barnabas and others to 
Jerusalem, to consult with the Christians there 
about the matter, 

6. What was done when they reached Jeru- 
salem? 

A meeting, called acouncil, was held. 

7. What advice did this council give ? 

That Christians should not be required to keep 
all the laws given to the Jews in the Old Testament. 

8. What else did the council do? 

It had a kind letter written Jor those who were 
troubled about some of the Jewish laws. 

9. Whom did the council send to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas? 

Two men, named Silas and Judas. 

10. What did they do when they reached 
Antioch. 


They called together the Christians there, and 
gave them the letter from the council. 

11. What effect did the letter produce? 

Jt caused great joy. 

12. Did the Christians at Antioch act wisely 
in sending persons to Jerusalem to consult with 
the Apostles and Elders? 

13. Is it well to seek the advice of other people, 
when we are in any kind of difficulty ? 

14. Why ought children, in particular, to seek © 
advice of others ? 

15. Whose advice is it most natural for them to 
seek ? 

16. Whose advice ought we to be cautious about 
following ? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


17. What route did Paul and Barnabas take in 
going from Antioch to Jerusalem? verse 3. 

18. What tidings did they proclaim on the 
way ? verse 3. 

19. What effect did this have? verse 3. 

20. Who taught that it was needful for Chris- 
tians to keep the whole Mosaic law? verse 5. 

21. Does it appear that there was a long con- 
troversy in the council at Jerusalem? verse 7. 

22. What did Peter say? verses 7-11. 

23. To what event did he refer in verse 7? 
(Acts x. 44-48.) 

24. What did he say that God gave to the 
Gentiles as well asthe Jews? verse 8. 

25. By what means did he say that the hearts 
of both Jews and Gentiles were purified ? verse 9. 

26. How is faith a means of purifying the heart? 

27. In what way did he say that all would be 
saved? verse 11. ° 

28. What is meant by “the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ’? 

29. What did Paul and Barnabas relate in the 
council? verse 12. 

30. Who spoke next, and what did he say? 
verses 13-21. 

31. What then took place? verses 22-29. 

32. What is said in verses 30-35? 


(ADVANCED.) 


The controversy which arose among the Chris- 
tians at Antioch,—its cause, and the method 
taken to settle it. 

The nature and authority of the council at 
Jerusalem. 

The meaning of verse 21, 

The necessity that Gentile converts should ab- 


‘| stain the things mentioned in verse 29. 


Paul’s account of the visit to Jerusalem in 
Gal. ii., —was it identical with this? 
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FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. About what year did the events mentioned 
in this lesson take place ? 

2. Where did a controversy arise among the 
Christians ? 

3. Who were the cause of this controversy ? 

4. Who opposed the teachers that came to 
Antioch from Jerusalem ? 

5. Who were seut to Jerusalem to see about the 
matter? 

6. With whom did Paul and Barnabas confer 
at Jerusalem ? 

7. What kind of a meeting was held there after 
the arrival of Paul and Barnabas? 

8. What did the council send to the Christians 
at Antioch ? 

9. What effect did the letter of the council have ? 


LESSON XLI. 


(August? 13.] 
SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XV. 36 —XVI. 13. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — And so were the churches 
established in the fuith, and increased in number 
daily. — ACTS xvi. 5. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: about A.D. 51. 

Paul and Barnabas separate from each 
other. 

Barnabas and Mark go to Cyprus. 

Paul and Silas go through Syria and 
Cilicia, thence to Derbe, Lystra, and Ico- 
nium; thence through Phrygia, and Gala- 
tia; thence through Mysia to Troas, and 
thence to Neapolis and Philippi. 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. Where did you learn in the last lesson that 
Patil and Barnabas went ? 

2 Where did Paul propose that they should 
go next? 

To all the cities where they before had preached. 

8. Can you name some of these cities ? 

4. Whom did Barnabas wish to take with them ? 

John Mark, who had left them some time before. 

5. What did Paul think about it? 

He thought that they had better not take him. 

6. What then took place ? 

They differed so much about it that they sepa- 
rated from each other. 

7. Who was at fault in this matter, Paul or 
Barnabas ? 

Itis probable that both of them were at fuult. 

8. When two persons quarrel, is it usually the 
case that both of them are to blame? 

9. When weare sure that we cannot agree with 
another, what is usually the best thing to do? 

10. What will help us to get along with others 
without quarrelling ? 

11. What did Barnabas do after his separation 
from Paul ? 

He took Mark and sailed to Cyprus. 
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12. Where did Paul go, and whom did he take 
with him? 

He went through Syria and Cilicia, and took 
Silas with him. 

13. Did they pursue their journey beyond 
Cilicia ? 

Yes. They went to many cities and preached 
the gospel. 

14. What did they do when they came to Troas, 
in the westernmost part of Asia? 

They sailed over into Lurope. 

15. in what city of Europe did they first preach ? 

In Philippi. 

16. Wili you point it out on the map? 


(INTERMEDIATE.) 


17. What happened some days after Paul and 
Barnabas liad returned to Antioch from Jerusa- 
lem? verses 36-41. 

18. How did the disagreement of Paul and 
Barnabas result in good to the Christian cause ? 

19. Does God often overule evil for good. 

20. Does this render those who do evil less 
guilty ? 

21. What is meant by “ 
churches,’’ in verse 41? 

22. Where did Paul go after he had been 
through Syria and Cilicia? xvi. 1. 

23. When had he been in Derbe and Lystra 
before ? 

24. What disciple did he find in Lystra, and 
what is said of him ? verses 1-3. 

25. When do you suppose that Timothy be- 
came a disciple ? 

26. What is said of him in 1 Tim., iii. 15? 

27. What is said in verse 4? 

28. What were the “decrees’’ of the apostles 
and elders mentioned in this verse ? 

29. What is said in verse 5? 

30. What provinces are mentioned in verse 6, 
and what can you say of them ? 

31. Does Asia here mean the continent of that 
name ? 

82. What can you say of Mysia and Bithynia 
mentioned in verse 7 ? 

33. What can you say of Troas ? 

384. What vision did Paul have here? verse 9. 

385. Where did he next go? verses 10-12. 

36. What do you know of the places named 
in these verses? 


confirming the 


(ADVANCED.) 


What lessons may be learned from the conten- 
tion between Paul and Barnabas? 

What reason can be assigned for the difference 
in Paul’s conduct in the case of Timothy and that 
of Titus mentioned in Gal. ii. ? 

A general survey of Paul's second missionary 
journey as far as Philippi. 

What cities in Phrygia and Galatia probably 
were visited by the apostle during this journey ? 

His readiness to follow divine guidance. 

Luke, the writer of the Acts, joins Paul at 
Troas. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. What led Paul and Barnabas to separate 
from each other? 

2. Where did Barnabas then go ? 

8. Whom did he take with him ? 
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4. Where did Paul go ? 
5. Whom did he take with him ? ae 
6. What cities did he visit after leaving Cilicia ? 
7. To what provinces of Asia Minor did he then 
0? 
8. After he had gone through Phrygia and Ga- 
latia, where did he go? 5 
9. To what place did he sail from Troas ? 
10. About what year did this journey take 
place ? 
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LESSON XLII. 


{August 20.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acrs XVI. 13-24. 


GOLDEN TEXT.— These men are the ser- 
vants of the most high God, which show us the way 
of salvation. — Acts xvi. 17. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: about A.D. 52. 

Paul preaches in Philippi, a city of Mace- 
donia. 

A woman, named Lydia, is converted to 
Christianity and baptized. 

Paul heals a damsel “ possessed with a 
spirit of divination.” 


Paul and Silas are beaten and cast into 
prison. . 
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(PRIMARY.) 


1. At what city did we leave Paul in the last 
lesson ? 

2. What did he do on the Sabbath after he ar- 
riyed at Philippi? 

He went into the Jewish place of worship and 
preached the religion of Chrtst. 

3. Who became a believer of this religion ? 

A woman named Lydia. 

4. Was Lydia a good woman while she be- 
lieved the Jewish religion ? 

Yes. But when she heard Paul preach the 
Christian religion she felt that it was better than 
the Jewish. 

5. In what way can all of us be like Lydia? 

In trying to learn what is right and good. 

6. Would you like to hear about the slave-girl 
whom Paul healed at Philippi? 

7. How did the owners of this girl treat Paul 
and Silas ? 

They caught them, and dragged them before the 
rulers of the city. 

8. What complaint did they make of them to 
the rulers ? 

That they troubled the city. 

9. Why did these wicked men make this com- 
plaint ? 

Because they hated Paul and Silas and wanted 
to injure them. 

10. What did the rulers do? 

They commanded that Paul and Silas, should be 
whipped and cast into prison. 

11. For what purpose had Paul and Silas come 
to Philippi? 

To teuch the people what was true, and do them 
good. : 

12. Was not this treatment very cruel when 
they were doing all they could to make the peo- 
ple happier and better? 

13. Do wicked folks nowadays sometimes hate 
and try to injure those who do right ? 

14. Ought the fear of the wicked to keep us 
from uoing right ? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


15. What account can you give of Philippi? 

16. What was the occupation of Lydia, and 
where was her native city ? 

17. Where was Thyatira? 

18. If Lydia was already a good woman, why 
did she need to receive Christianity ? 

1g. What need was there that she should be 
baptized? 

20. What evidence of her hospitality do we 
find in verse 15? 

21. What is related in verses 16-18? 

22. What is meant by ‘‘a spirit of divination’? ? 

23. Was the belief of those times that such per- 
sons were possessed by a spirit uot their own cor- 
rect? if not, what was the mental condition of 
such persons ? 

24. What great truth did this damsel utter? 

25. Why do you suppose that Paul was grieved 
(verse 18) at her conduct. 

26. What do you think of the masters of this 
poor girl? 

27. What motives seem to have controlled these 
men? 

28. Why do you suppose that the multitude 
rose up against Paul and Silas? (verse 22.) 
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(ADVANCED. ) 


The conversion of Lydia a change of faith 
rather than of character. 

The mental state of the damsel cured by Paul. 

The character of her masters. 

Did the preaching of Paul in any way conflict 
with the Koman laws? 

The haste of the magistrates in condemning 
Paul and Silas. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. What woman was converted to Christianity 
at Philippi? 

2. What cure did Paul perform there ? 

3. What accusation was brought against Paul 
and Silas ? 

4. What did the magistrates do to them ? 

5. About what year did these events take 
place? 


LESSON XLIII. 


[AuGustT 27.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XVI. 25-40. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — And they said, Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and 
_ thy house. — Acrs xvi. 31. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


An earthquake shakes the prison in which 
Paul and Silas are confined ; the prison doors 
are opened, and every one’s bonds loosed. 

The keeper of the prison becomes a believer 
in Christianity. 

The magistrates order the release of Paul 
and Silas. 

Paul demands that they be brought out by 
the magistrates, because they are Romans, 
unjustly condemned. 

The magistrates yield to Paul’s demand. 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. Where did we leave Paul and Silas in the 
last lesson ? 

2. What did they do in prison ? 

They prayed, and sang praises unto God. 

3. What is said in one of the Psalms? 

God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. 

4. Was it not this thought, and others like it, 
that made Paul and Silas so cheerful and devout ? 

5. What occurred while they were praying and 
singing praises in the night ? 

A great earthquake shook the prison, and opened 
its doors. 

6 Did Paul and Silas now make their escape ? 

They did not, but remained in the prison. 

7. What did the keeper of the prison ask Paul 
and Silas ? 

“ What must I do to be saved?” 

8. What did they reply ? 

[Repeat the Golden Text.] 
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9. What did they mean by this? 

That he wus sure to be saved, if he became a 
Christian. 

10. From what are all Christians saved ? 

From a great many doubts, fears, and sins. 

11. For what other reason ought we to be 
Christians ? 

Because it is pleasing to God to have his children 
lead Christian lives. 

12. Are any of us too young to be Christians? 

13. What does God do for those who try to 
live Christian lives ? 

He gives them more of his Spirit to help them. 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


14. Do you suppose that the earthquake men- 
tioned in verse 26 was a miraculous occurrence ? 

15. Why was the keeper of the prison ready to 
kill himself when he supposed that the prisoners 
had fled? (xii. 19.) 

16. In what way did Paul dissuade him from 
his purpose ? 

Me Is it ever right for a person to take his own 
life ? 

18. Have we a right to do ourselves harm in 
any way? 

19. What are some of the ways in which people 
frequently do themselves harm ? 

20. What did the keeper of the prison mean by 
his question in verse 30? 

21. What did Paul and Silas mean by their 
reply in verse 31? 

22. How does belief in Jesus Christ save us? 

23. In what way did the keeper of the prison 
show his gratitude and his faith ? verse 33. 

24. Did his family partake of his faith and his 
joy ? verse 34. 

25. What did the magistrates do the next 
morning? verse 35. 

26. What did the keeper of the prison say to 
Paul? verse 36. 

27. What did Paul reply? verse 37. 

28. What effect had this reply on the magis- 
trates when it was reported to them ? verses 38, 39. 

29. Did Paul pursue the right course? If so, 
why? 

30. What is said in verse 40? 


(ADVANCED.) 


The consolation and strength afforded by true 
religion. 

Was the earthquake miraculous as well as 
providential ? 

Why did not Paul and Silas escape when they 
had the opportunity ? 

The rights and privileges of a Roman citizen, 
and Paul’s assertion of them. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. What took place while Paul and Silas were 
confined in the prison ? 

2. What did the keeper of the prison do when 
the way of salvation was pointed out to him? 

3. What order did the magistrates give the next 
day, after they had put Paul and Silas in prison ? 

4. What demand did Paul make? 

5. Why did he demand that they should be 
brought out by the magistrates ? 

6. What did the magistrates then do? 


